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FRITZ THAULOW, NORWAY'S MASTER OF COLOR 

In art, as in every other field of human interest and activity, the 
trend of development has been towards specialism. To-day the most 
useful man is, by common acceptance, the man of one accomplishment; 
and so the man of 
mark is the man 
who has focused his 
energies on a single 
attainment — not in- 
frequently some- 
thing so obscure or 
unimportant as not 
to claim the atten- 
tion of other work- 
ers — and thus has 
acquired the power 
to do a single thing 
better or more ac- 
ceptably than any 
one else. The all- 
round painter to- 
day is as much a 
vara avis as the all- 
round machinist, 
factory hand, book- 
keeper, or other wage-earner. Specialism dominates everything. 
Broadly speaking, clerks spend a lifetime vending a single line of 
goods; molders, in turning out a single wheel; bookkeepers, in mak- 
ing a single kind of entry ; and painters, in producing a single effect, 
or limning a single type of head, or duplicating a single combination 
of figures and colors. 

The heads of Asti and Henner are their trade-marks; Gruetzner 
would not be Gruetzner without his monks, jolly and questionable; 
Vibert would not be Vibert without his cardinals, cynical, supercilious,, 
and equally questionable; a Ridgway Knight would be deemed 
poor stock without a glimpse of the Seine and a sabot-shod peasant 
girl, and hence all Knight's canvases have these characteristic fea- 
tures ; a Bouguereau would incur the charge of being spurious did it 
not have the peculiar female type that Bouguereau has pre-empted ; 
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and so with every other painter who has acquired fame, fortune, or 
notoriety. Each artist has his specialty in subject or technique. 

The case is not different with art workers in other lines. In our 
own country Dallin stands in sculpture for realistic Indian figures, and 

Proctor's name is 
indissolubly con- 
nected with animal 
studies; Gibson has 
risen in illustration 
on the stepping- 
stone of an ideal 
face, and Reming- 
ton would not be 
Remington without 
broncos and cow- 
punchers. This is 
not a matter of won- 
der, nor is it a re- 
flection on the art- 
ists. On the con- 
trary, it is the most 
natural thing in the 
world, and it is the 
evidence of pro- 
found study and 
untiring effort on 
the part of the 
workers. 

The fact of the 
matter is, that the 
painter evolves an 
idea or depicts an 
effect in a masterful 
way; his work elicits 
admiration, arouses 
enthusiasm, and the 
public demands 
from the artist a 
repetition of the 
types or qualities 
that first centered attention upon him. Thus, willy-nilly, an artist 
has forced upon him loyalty to the style or type of picture that won 
him distinction — which becomes his trade-mark. The element of 
commercialism is not, cannot be, ignored — the public wants what it 
wants, and it will pay for nothing else. Collectors stickle for li char- 
acteristic" canvases by their favorites. An English picture with 
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A SUMMER EVENING 
By Fritz Thaulow 



Parisian chic, or a 
Dutch picture with 
English features, or 
a French picture 
with German en- 
vironments, who- 
ever be the artist, 
would not be " char- 
acteristic ' ' of the 
respective schools. 
Neither would a 
canvas be "charac- 
teristic" of an indi- 
vidual artist with- 
out his personal ear- 
marks. It would 
be asking too much 
of the painter to 
ignore demand; it would only be natural to expect him to cater to 
his public. And hence the man who has scored a success with one 
type of picture, however narrow the theme or peculiar the tech- 
nique, is under the temptation to go on duplicating, in some form or 
other, his first success. 

This probably is as legitimate as it is natural, but the artist incurs 
a danger — that his art become stereotyped into a formula. This has 
been the fate of many a man who has set out on the road to fame 
with every condition auspicious. His satisfaction with a single effect 
has blunted ambition and dwarfed ability, and as the milestones of 

his artistic career 
are passed without 
the evidence of 
change or develop- 
ment, without 
growth or added 
power, the artist is 
apt to fall into ruts 
in which the public 
is content to leave 
him. In a word, 
specialism in the 
right hands is the 
prerequisite of 
greatness, and in 
the wrong hands it 
is the first step 
les village bleu • towards decline. 

By Fritz Thaulow 
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All this apropos of the art of Fritz Thaulow, unquestionably one 
of the greatest masters of color Europe has produced in the last cen- 
tury, and withal one of the most pronounced specialists in art at the 
present day. His glory — his running water, his snow, and his night 
— has admittedly been his bugbear. Thaulow is greater than his 
specialty — perhaps one had better say his specialties. He has wanted 
to paint something different from purling water a-glint with myriad 




VIENNA BRIDGE 

By Fritz Thaulow 

Courtesy of W. Scott Thurber 



hues one never sees in the water of nature, something different even 
from the snow and night scenes, which are truer to fact and are 
instinct with the very spirit of nature. But the public would not 
have it. A "characteristic" Thaulow, in the popular estimate, must 
be a canvas with running watef , kaleidoscopic in its hues. 

The color sense of the master has bewitched the multitude who 
never question the master's fidelity to fact. As a consequence, we 
have a legion of canvases by this prolific painter with air too few 
modifications by way of differentiation, and all relying for their central 
interest primarily on the painter's clever depiction of running water, 
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and secondarily on the wonderful play of color with which he invests 
the most prosaic and commonplace scene. Even his snow scenes 
would scarcely be Thaulowesque without a swirling, eddying stream 
washing the white-clad banks, and many of his night scenes, in which 
he has caught with such marvelous fidelity the peculiar spirit of even- 
tide, moonlight, and murky cloud, gain added beauty from the sheen 
of broken ripples. Placid water the artist does not deign to paint. 




LE SOIR 

By Fritz Thaulow 



Indeed, in many of Thaulow's canvases we have the effect of run- 
ning water under conditions that make it difficult to account for the 
current. But the people wanted water — as Thaulow paints it — and 
it had to be running. The artist has supplied what the public 
demanded. This is not said in the spirit of adverse criticism, but by 
way of explanation of the marked similarity that is observable in the 
major part of Thaulow's work. A recent exhibition of his paintings, 
visited by the writer, was literally a monotony of beauty. Practically 
the same features dominated every canvas. 

Thaulow is a genius, in his way a wonder: he has done what no 
other artist of the present generation has done, or could do; and a 
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COURT IN VENICE 
By Fritz Thaulow 



critic would need- 
lessly go out of his 
way to cavil about 
his specialty. He 
is an inventor, and 
running water re- 
flecting kaleido- 
scopic hues is his 
invention; a poet, 
who rounds his 
lines with color in- 
stead of rhyme; a 
diviner, who inter- 
prets everything he 
sees in terms of 
beauty; an artist, 
who dreams color 
schemes no other 
artist dreamt of, and 
by clever manipula 
tion makes them fit scenes that to the average person would appear 
dead and colorless — haloing the commonplace with exquisite beauty. 
He never gives us broad vistas, majestic mountains, sunlit plains, 
the broad sweep of the ocean with its mystery and terror. Many of 
his most effective canvases are little more than bits of foreground 
study — a few square feet of dooryard, with the suggestion of an 
unpretentious cottage; a rod or two of village street, leading up to a 
building or a clump of trees; a small portion of a Venetian canal, 
with the wall of a palace for purposes of color; a half-acre of snow- 
covered meadow — mere trifles. But all poetic, imbued with the 
witchery of color, happy and optimistic in tone, and instinct with the 
personality of their maker. 

His use of color would perhaps not bear scientific investigation, 
but that matters not — the picture is there, made beautiful by the 
power of color for color's sake. No one knows quite so well as 
Thaulow how to make a red roof, a brick wall, an illuminated win- 
dow, a mellow buttress, subserve the purpose of a happy color 
scheme; no one knows so well how to break the surface of water into 
ripples and eddies so as to furnish excuse for the reflection of his 
many hues. This is his power, which the public admires and 
applauds; this is his invention, which the public accepts and indorses. 
In this generous acceptance and appreciation one cannot> fail to 
see a willingness on the part of the public to brook conventions. For 
many of Thaulow's most wonderful productions are as essentially 
unreal from the standpoint of commonly observed facts as are the 
tonal effects of Alexander Harrison or the gorgeous still-water effects 
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of Clays. But it is a case of color in the hands of a master, and the 
supreme beauty of the result makes one indulgent to the artist what- 
ever license he may take. 

The superb art of Thaulow is really the product of protest. Had 
he not spleened against the schools and revolted against their deaden- 
ing, leveling dicta, Thaulow to-day would doubtless be a painter of 
common attainments, content to follow the beaten paths that so many 
have followed before him. As it is, he is an extraordinary painter, a 
giant among the world's colorists. He was too great to submit to 
leading-strings, and revolt fostered the genius of which he was per- 
fectly conscious. • 

The story of his life and of his breaking away from the methods 
of his teachers may be briefly told. Born at Christiana — his father 
was a distinguished chemist, and his grandfather a scarcely less dis- 
tinguished painter — he entered the Academy at Copenhagen as an art 
student shortly after 
leavingthe common 
schools of his native 
city. Here he ex- 
perimented in color 
in a way to meet the 
approbation of # his 
teachers, and per- 
petrated examples 
of bad drawing 
which shocked 
them. His future 
as an artist was 
thought hopeless. 
At the age of 
twenty-seven he be- 
came the pupil of 
Gude, at Carlsruhe. 
Again, to the de- 
spair of his parents, 
there was a repeti- 
tion of the Copen- 
hagen experience. 
Already the revolu- 
tionary spirit had 
begun to manifest 
itself, and Gude 
predicted ominous- 
ly for the future. 

But the voung; snow scene 

DU \ LI1C J uuu & By Fritz Thaulow 

man, in Common Courtesy of W. Scott Thurber 
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with three or four others, had a sense of beauty which his masters 
could not appreciate. Thaulow and his few boon companions 
regarded the traditions of the Diisseldorff school as antiquated, and 
scheduled: them for retirement. They looked upon the much vaunted 
idealism of the Germans as a sham that should be exploded; they 
regarded the selection of subjects then current as unworthy an artist's 
attention; they denounced the common exploitation then in vogue 
of the paltry and the ugly as an abomination; they put their ban 
upon the stock anecdotal pictures of the day, and preached a gospel 
of return to naturalism — but each, it should be said, looking at nature 
through his own temperament and feeling, at liberty to color nature 
with his own personality. Thaulow, physically a giant of the north, 
happy and optimistic in his disposition, and hearty and jovial in his 
manners, has had many a laugh over these student days when he 
and his friends set out to reform the world of art, as it was presented 

to him. Said he 
to a friend long 
after his efforts 
had crowned him 
with fame: 

" There' was 
something at once 
comical and grand 
about the matter. 
We we;e looked 
upon as madmen, 
and every sort of 
insult was heaped 
upon us. However, 
to-day — and this 
is the funniest part 
of it all — we are 
the official paint- 
ers, and Norway 
counts us among 
those who do her 
honor. Funny, 
isn't it, to think 
that now it is the 
symbolists and the 
idealists who are 
carrying on the 
revolu t io n ar y 
movement; while 
we, whom they are 

FERME EN NORMANDIE . . , J , 

By Fritz Thaulow striving to crush 
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THE SMOKY CITY 
By Fritz Thaulow 



— Werenskiold, 
Muntha, Jr. , Krohg, 
Heyerdahl, and 
myself — are now 
considered quite 
vieux ieuf ' 

It is interesting 
to know, apropos of 
these remarks, that 
Thaulow is the one 
man of this little 
groupwho has made 
a world-wide rep- 
utation by his art. 
He has not attained 
this precedence by 
loyalty to home, for 
he cannot be con- 
sidered a national 
painter of Norway; 

nor by the grandeur of his themes,- for, as we have seen, his taste runs to 
little things; but by sounding the depths of his own consciousness, 
deciding upon a specialty or two not covered to his satisfaction by 
any other artist, and making pre-eminence in this specialty or two the 
dream and labor of his life. 

Nor has he acquired this world-wide reputation without a strug- 
gle. His advent in Paris, in 1880, excited no attention. His work 
at that time was in quality essentially no different from what it was at 
a later period, but for years he had the mortification of having his 
pictures rejected at the Salon. When finally a canvas was accepted, 
it was not deemed worthy of being hung on the line, and was skied 
and literally lost. It was not before 1889 that he met due recogni- 
tion. That year he sent some of his snow scenes to the Salon, and, 
like Byron, he awoke the morning after the opening to* find himself 
famous. One of his pictures was bought for the Luxembourg, and 
he was likewise decorated with the Legion of Honor. 

From that time on Thaulow's career is the old story of an artist 
" discovered,' \eugolized by critic and public, courted, feted, extolled 
by dealers, and generously patronized by collectors. Those who had 
formerly regarded him as an artist gone awry suddenly discovered 
their mistake, recanted their statements, and lent their influence to 
boom the newly found genius, and as Thaulow himself put it, after 
that he " never looked back." 

Speaking broadly, Thaulow deserved all the praise he received. 
His pictures, as all products of protest are apt to be, were, in their 
way, a revelation. People had been accustomed to, see water painted 
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under almost every conceivable condition, but never before had they 
seen its surface broken so cleverly into ripples and eddies and made 
the means of exploiting the many colors of a rich, warm palette; they 
had been used to representations of snow on canvas, but never before 
had they, seen mimic snow so snow-like; the night of paint had 
sombered over acres of canvas, but never before perhaps had any 

artist given such a 
sense of verity to 
his painted repre- 
sentation. 

There is little 
wonder, therefore, 
that the public when 
once it had learned 
to appreciate should 
have become en- 
thusiastic, and that 
Thaulow should 
have been kept busy 
duplicating in some 
form or other his 
early successes. 
The reader is not 
to suppose that the 
word " duplicating" 
is used in the sense 
of copying — it was 
the effect, not the 
picture, that the 
artist duplicated. 
Thaulow has been 
criticised for this 
seeming repetition, 
but he has been no 
less warmly praised 
for his persistent 
efforts to perfect himself on his chosen lines. A critic once rightly 
said of this phase of Thaulow's work and the great labor it involved: 
"The ignorant public often reproaches an artist with his fondness 
for certain effects, certain aspects of nature, which he delights in 
producing; and this is simply because the great majority of people 
are incapable of realizing what an amount of effort, what patient 
study, are demanded of a painter before he can succeed in grasping — 
however inadequately — the secret of these effects, these special phases 
of his art. What have the greatest masters of all time done but 
spend their lives in repeating the same picture, or rather in looking 
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at truth ever from the same angle? One should ponder long over an 
artist's work before passing judgment on it. Thaulow's, for instance, 
which to the superficial observer may seem monotonous, is on the 
contrary bubbling over with rich and abundant variety. Through the 
medium of the three subjects he particularly affects — the running 
water, the snow, and the night scene — he has expressed the most 
delicate and lovely things. It is like the expansion of a musical 
theme, an opening phrase which develops and expands until it finally 
swells into the richest concourse of sweet sounds." 

As no artist has worked more indefatigably than Thaulow, one 
may also say that none has worked more conscientiously. However 
much his own sense of color may dictate the finish of his pictures, 
irrespective of the actual, his studies are all taken direct from nature. 
The transcript is thus made with absolute precision, and Thaulow 
thinks and feels and paints in the poetry — using license freely in his 
water scenes as regards color, but relying in his snow and night 
scenes on his unrivaled imitative ability. 

In 1892 he went to London with his family for the purpose of 
making a series of studies of the River Thames. But the chill of the 
place and of the people killed his enthusiasm in the project, and he 
left England for the purpose of a sojourn in Italy. He finally got 
side-tracked in the little village of Camieres, in the Pas-de-Calais, and 
there for two years he remained, doing little else than painting the 
red-roofed cottages and the running stream. His work there may be 
taken as typical of his art methods. Closeness of study of the idyllic 
bits he paints and intensity of interest in them, coupled with a use of 
color which all admire and but few criticise, are the secret of his 
success in his innumerable brook and river canvases. 

As regards his snow pictures, the portrait of Thaulow accompany- 
ing this article will give a hint as to the source of his power. He 
wanted snow, the sense of cold, and he sought the atmosphere he 
wished to depict. Bundled up in a great coat, he has been wont to 
take his easel and his paints and sit in the snow itself for hours, work- 
ing assiduously in the very element he wished to depict. His depic- 
tion of snow, therefore, is not a studio idea of what might pass for 
snow: it is, mimic though it be, the snow itself. 

Popular as Thaulow's pictures of running water have become, it 
is to be doubted if his fame will rest on them so much as on his snow 
scenes, and on those canvases in which he has recorded his interpre- 
tations of the night. In these types of picture he has never been 
excelled. One marvels at the insistent demand of the public for the 
kind of picture which the artist doubtless least cares to paint. But 
to the multitude of picture-lovers Thaulow is the "artist of running 
water," and as such he will long remain. Pictures after the manner 
of his successes of 1889, however, when he literally commanded the 
admiration and homage of the Parisian public with his snow scenes, 
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when he won his place in the Luxembourg and his decoration of the 
Legion of Honor, will doubtless ultimately be the glory of his career. 
It is curious to note these reversals of judgment. The public is 
insatiable as regards new themes, new types, new manners, and 
techniques. Clamorous for innovations, it is prone to be over- 
enthusiastic about that which strikes its fancy. It lauds unhesitatingly 
and purchases freely what in later years, after sober reflection, it is 
more or less prone to criticise. One suspects that this has been very 
markedly the case with Thaulow. It was the master's ability as a 
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TEMPETE DE NEIGE EN NORWEGE 
By Fritz Thaulow 



colorist that gave to his brook and river canvases their wonderful 
popularity. These, as has been stated above, are an invention 
bordering on license. That the critical part of the public was in 
doubt about accepting the invention is shown by the chill welcome 
accorded Thaulow on his arrival at Paris, and his lack of success at 
first in gaining recognition at the Salon. His canvases most faithful 
to fact, most instinct with nature as we know it, were the ones that 
won him fame. The popularity of the river scenes with their tinted 
eddies followed naturally, for in art as in literature a marked success 
makes acceptable previous works that were generally rejected. In 
the long run, however, sober judgment prevails. 

Edward Howard Moore. 
For other examples of Thaulow's work, see following pages. 



TIME RIPE FOR A NATIONAL ART GALLERY 

The desirability of creating a national art gallery in the United 
States has frequently been advocated in the pages of Brush and 
Pencil, and many views and arguments of the friends of such a 
movement have from time to time been presented. The best inter- 
ests of American art, it has been urged, make such an institution little 
less than an imperative necessity. True, most of our great and very 




PLUIE D'OCTOBRE EN NORWEGE 
By Fritz Thaulow 

many of our smaller cities have creditable galleries into which have 
been gathered excellent examples of the world's art; but these in a 
very marked sense must always be of more or less local significance 
and benefit. What is needed is a national institution — one owned and 
controlled by the federal government, one in which the residents of 
every state, city, and hamlet in the Union shall feel a national pride^ 
as against a purely civic or sectional pride, and to which, under 
proper regulations, every resident of the Union shall be admitted with 
as few restrictions as are consistent with judicious management. 

Such an institution would stand for the nation's interest in art, 
and time and money spent in its development and maintenance would 
be time and money spent in one of the noblest — and most profitable — 
causes in which the government could be engaged. A national gallery 
would doubtless have a marvelous growth, since it would have means 
of acquisition, both by purchase and by gift, that no sectional institu- 
tion could approximate. Its benefits would be incalculable, and what 
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country, the establishment of a magnificent national gallery of art at 
the nation's capital, an institution in which the people would glory. 

It is doubtful if any person except Mr. Morgan himself could give 
an exact appraisal of the value of his art treasure now in England. 
He has been buying rare pictures, porcelains, silver, bronze, tapestry, 
and other antiques for years, and his collection is almost priceless. 

At his country estate, "The Dover House," at Roehampton, and 
his new town house, No. 53 Grosvenor Street, in the heart of May- 
fair, bought last summer, are many valuable works of art. His first 
London house, No. 13 Princess Gate, has long been filled with old 
masters. He has there paintings by Constable, Rembrandt, Tenier, 
Van der Heydt, 
Ruysdael, Meisso- 
nier,Corot, Rubens, 
Boucher, and other 
famous painters. 
He has several hun- 
dred miniatures, 
some of which cost 
five thousand dol- 
lars each; Gains- 
borough's famous 
" Duchess of Dev- 
onshire," for which 
he paid one hun- 
dred and fifty-six 
thousand dollars; 
and the celebrated 
Mannheim collec- 
tion of art curios- 
ities, for which it 
has been said by 

connoisseurs Mr. Morgan probably paid two million five hundred 
thousand dollars. Such works the nation might well be proud of. 

Among the famous paintings owned by him and now in England 
are "Lady Betty Delme and Children," by Sir Joshua Reynolds, for 
which he paid eleven thousand dollars; Raphael's famous "Madonna 
of St. Anthony of Padua," bought for fifty thousand dollars; 
Rubens's "Portrait of the Grand Duke," price, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars; landscape by Tadema, from the Dor- 
chester house gallery, bought for one hundred and ten thousand 
dollars; and the Fragonard panels, painted for Dubarry's palace, near 
Paris. 

The collections of Carnegie, Yerkes, and Widener, while not so 
valuable as Mr. Morgan's, are valued at several millions. Apropos 
of this movement to establish a national art gallery in America, a 
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warm friend of the enterprise — and it can be affirmed that he voiced 
the opinions of the best element of the public — said, quite recently: 

"Mr. Morgan's art collections have attained such importance that 
they might very well form the foundation — or much more than a 
foundation — of a national gallery of art. If it be true that he has 
such a gift to the nation in his mind, it must be assumed that he has 
formed some idea as to the character of the institution to be estab- 
lished and the manner of its administration. Mr. Morgan himself 
has not been infallible; but having free use of his own vast wealth, 
and an earnest desire to acquire only works of high distinction, he 
has bought with great liberality, and generally with judgment, and he 
has become recognized among the great private collectors of the 
world. His possessions would form a magnificent museum, but it 
would be necessary to intrust them to intelligent trustees. 

"European governments have not found the maintenance of their 
national galleries and museums altogether a simple problem, although 
they have advantages not possessed by the government of the United 
States. The establishment of a competent governing body, in whose 
hands these collections would maintain an unassailable standard of 
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CLAIR DE LUNE 
By Fritz Thaulpw 



artistic and educational value, must be, therefore, a matter of much 
earnest consideration with any man who contemplates the establish- 
ment of a national gallery at Washington. Mr. Morgan's genius for 
organization may be equal to this task, and he would probably wish 
these preliminaries well settled before turning over his treasures to 
the nation. 

"Aside from these practical problems, it is unnecessary to urge 
the importance and value of the suggested scheme, and a man like 
Mr. Morgan could erect no prouder monument to himself than in 
placing his great investment in works of art where it could be of most 
service to the whole country. The various collections which he has 
gathered in his home in New York are valued at many millions, and 
those which he has left in London, because he is unwilling to pay the 
illiberal and foolish tax imposed by our tariff laws, are probably of 
not less value. If he actually contemplates such a splendid gift — 
which would doubtless be an incentive to others to add to it — any 
legislation which would enable him to fulfil this intention ought to be 
granted unhesitatingly. Washington is destined to become a great 
center of intellectual and artistic interest." H. H. Gray. 



HOW ART IMPORTATIONS ARE HANDLED 

The whole country was interested the other day to read in the 
newspapers of a remarkable collection of art objects brought into 
New York on the American liner Philadelphia. It was consigned to 
Miss Loie Fuller, the famous dancer, whose appearance in Paris, as 
we all remember, inspired several of the French artists to attempt to 
render some of the effects she produced. The cases contained sculp- 
ture, pottery, and paintings which represented Miss Fuller in her 
dances — certainly a unique collection, the importance of which has 
been so heartily appreciated by the authorities of the Metropolitan 
Art Museum of New York that it will be on exhibition there some 
time during .the coming art season. 

In this collection were found examples of sculpture by Rodin and 
his pupils — one a heroic bust of the "Spirit of War" in terra-cotta, 
and a bronze figure of "The Thinker," besides numerous little statu- 
ettes of Miss Fuller in characteristic poses; and one by Gerome in 
plaster, which showed the whirling woman in the center of waving 
draperies. There were also paintings by George Rochgross, Levy 
Duhrmer, and Henri Lerolle; designs by Constant and by Rodin; and 
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beautiful plaques exhibiting Miss Fuller dancing, with some sugges- 
tion of the colors. Many of these were works frail and easily broken. 

Now, it is an interesting evidence of the care exercised by steam- 
ship companies in transporting precious things that not a single piece 
was damaged. Indeed, it is said that accidents are very rare, even 
where the most delicate articles are handled. Thus the Boston 
Museum of the Fine Arts, which very recently received in a single 
consignment the celebrated Bartlett collection of Greek antiquities, 
including hundreds of fragile clay figurines, was delighted to discover 
that not a single breakage of any kind had occurred; that not even a 
finger had dropped from one of the little statues. Present methods 
of packing these things are singularly effective, even though the 
resulting package is pretty bulky. The use of little bricks of baled 
hay, which are employed to build compartments into which the art 
treasure, carefully wrapped in silver paper and stuffed about with 
excelsior or cotton batting, is dropped, has become very general, and 
nothing else, thus far, has been found so effective. 

Usually a painting, up to the size of fifteen feet square, is shipped 
from abroad in a crate with frame and all. The frame is held in place 
by board cleats, a little longer than the width of the frame, which are 
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screwed to the 
back. These cleats 
.are held in place in 
the crate by other 
cleats over the ex- 
tremities, and so, 
being immovable, 
the painting and 
frame will with- 
stand considerable 
shaking and bang- 
ing about. Nor is 
it necessary to set 
such a package on 
edge; it may be laid 
flat, under other 
freight, without in- 
jury. The cost of 

shipping a large picture, with the insurance on it, frequently runs as 

high as one hundred and fifty dollars, and often far exceeds this sum. 
All works of art are subject to import duties, except marble sculp- 
ture, which, for some peculiar reason, is admitted free, though sculp- 
ture made from plaster or composition pays thirty-five per cent. 

Iron work is mulcted thirty per cent; stained glass forty-five per cent; 

ivory one hundred per cent. Furthermore, all articles must pay the 

duty from the 

country of their 

origin. Thus,. 

English work|s 

are charged 

twenty-five per 

cent, while 

paintings and 

engravings from 

France must 

stand for twenty 

per cent. For 

that. reason it is 

generally pref- 
erable, when 

that is possible, 

to have the 

article shipped 

direct, and not 

throuerh another 

ciiiuugxiaiiuLiici RIVER IN N ORMANDIE 
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When art importations appear on the wharves as freight before the 
eye of the appraiser of customs there ensues an interesting attempt 
to estimate their value, and to assess a duty that will accord. In this 
work there are some humors, expensive it is true, but often illustrative 
of the proverbial expression " beggar a-horseback," for not every 
appraiser is an art critic, as has been demonstrated by curious cases. 
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An illustration of this was the case of a painting recently imported 
at New York on which a duty was imposed which, to the dealer, 
seemed unjust. The painting had been sold by A, at auction, and 
later B, the purchaser, sold it to the importer at a lower figure than 
the auction price, and it was so invoiced. and sent to New York. The 
appraiser, on opening the case, found it to be the picture which he 
knew from the auction-lists to have been sold at a certain sum. 
Accordingly, he imposed a duty at that figure. After that, in spite 
of the bills of sale presented by the importer, the revenue official , 
stood inexorable. The auction price of the picture was the value, 
and that settled it. There was no use in arguing. The importer 
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simply had to pay the duty as imposed. This he did, to the amuse- 
ment of connoisseurs who were fully cognizant of the facts of the case. 
Now, the appraiser, in spite of his good opinion of himself, is not 
infallible. His plain duty is to avert as far as possible any evasion 
of the tariff laws, and in the case of art works he is bound by certain 
limitations. But the actual value is problematical. The appraiser, 
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therefore, is governed by the law of association. He values the work 
of an artist very largely in accordance with the artist's reputation; 
although, to be sure, the value as sworn to before the United States 
consul is also counted in. The reputation of the dealer who is sell- 
ing it and the standing of the purchaser are also constituent factors. 
With all these conditions imposed it is easy to see that, if the 
appraiser errs, the fault is not his. 

It has just been stated that very little injury results during the 
freight-handling. Indeed, the importers assert that injury more fre- 
quently occurs during the examination by the customs' officials, since 
their unpacking is sometimes hasty and done regardless of small slips. - 
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When damages of 

any kind occur the 

ways of attempting 

to secure restitution 

differ. Some firms 

accept their loss 

with as good grace 

as possible, while 

others report the 

condition of the 

damaged article to 

the steamship com- 
pany, who promptly 

sends an agent to 

adjust the loss. If 

it is a painting that 

has been hurt while 

the fault obviously 

is fastened upon the 

transporter, and if the damage can be repaired by some trick of the 

trade in such a way that the picture will be substantially as good 

as ever, then the repairs are made, and the expense is borne by the 

transporter. If, on the other hand, the damage is too great for 

. . repair, the 

transporter 
takes the 
work of art 
and pays 
the value. 
Sometimes 
injuries are 
r e c e i-,v. e d 
during 
transfer be- 
tween pier 
and store. 
Such are 
met by the 
forwarder. 

There is 
at present a 
great in- 
crease in 
the number 

BY THE RIVER of impor- 

By Fritz Thaulow tations of 
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European art objects. Indeed, almost every large steamship com- 
ing to an American port brings in some valuable article of artistic 
workmanship — a painting, a piece of sculpture, a stained glass win- 
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dow, or some antique treasure that has been allowed to leave its 
native land. In spite of the apparent decadence of Italian art, the 
importations from Italy are especially and astonishingly large. Thus 
the Dominion line steamship of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company between Boston and the Mediterranean ports regularly 
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brings hither consignments of statuary. Then, of course, the great 
houses of New York are constantly getting from steamers of the 
White Star, American, and other lines consignments, either for sale 
or on the order of their customers, of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars' worth of beautiful things, all of which are liable to injury, 
but few of which suffer more than might be expected, considering the 
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circumstances attending transportation; and this is very important 
for, though the entry in the ship manifest, declaring, "one case 
paintings, consigned to Blank Brothers," may not appear very impor- 
tant, that case is quite likely to be of great, if not priceless, value. 
It is to be doubted if more cleverness and skill have to be displayed 
in the packing of any other line of importations from abroad. 

Frederick W. Coburn. 



